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FOR THE FRIEND. 


Scenes and Occurrences in Abany and Caffer- 
Land, South Africa, 


We have derived considerable entertainment 
and satisfi iction from the perusal of this small 
volume. Without making any high pretensions, 
in a plain but intelligible sty le, it presents a de- 
scription of scenery, customs, manners, &c., 
sufficiently lively to be interesting, and with an 
air of truth that gains the confidence of the 
reader. ‘l’o use the author’s own words in the 
preface to the book, “ the country, as it now 
appears, is sketched; and however faint the out- 
line may be drawn, the picture is painted as it 
was seen;—the aid of fiction has never been 
called in to decorate it,—every anecdote is 
fact, and every delineation is nature.”? The 
information given by the later writers, relative 
to this portion of that extensive continent, con- 
veys a very diflerent impression, both as re- 
spects the country itself, and its inhabitaMts, 
from that previously imbibed; for, with the 
name of Hottentot, under which denomination 
the adjacent tribes were generally included, 
was associated the idea of the very lowest de- 
gradation of the species. From the represen- 
tations of this writer, the country, in many 
parts of it, is pleasantly diversified, and highly | 
susceptible of cultivation; and several of thi 
tribes are by no means that despicable people 
which we have been led to imagine. Quoting! 
again the language of the author, “ the native 
tribes, although a state very little beyond | 
that of nature, do not appear to be the sangul- 
nary, vindictive, and ferocious monsters, hereto- | 
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fore described and supposed; on the contrary, | 
they seem to be capable of receiving and justly 


appreciating the blessings of civilization—to | 





“making an excursion 


| Hope) in the commencement of the ¢ 


tiful plumage, 


than the European rabbit. 


on oxen, which they manage 


| those noble animals perfectly 


into 
Caffer-Land, and hearing of others of my coun- 
trymen who were going on the same 
tion, | resolved to join the party. 
ly we embarked at Cape ‘Town (Cape of Good 


expedi- | 


mer of 1825, and after a tedious passage of 


|ten days, came to anchor in Algoa Bay.” He} 


then proceeds to speak of their landing, visit 
to the government house, procuring a wagon 
and’ other equipments for the journey, not 
omitting guns and-dogs, for being a sportsman, 
these were, of They 
reach Bethelsdorp, 
a missionary establishment, are hospitably ac- 
commodated by the missionary, &c. 


course, indispensable. 


commence their journey, 


a a sent on our wagon from hence to wait for us 
at the Zwartkops rivér, resolving to amuse ourselves 
in seare h for ramc, W c shot several birds of beau- 
turtle doves, which are very good eat- 
ing, and rabbits. These latter are much larger |s 
Ve flushed a 
brace of what are calfed Cape pheasants ; 
something of the grouse flavour, with 
Some Hottentots passed us riding 
j by running the 
cartilage of the nose, and thus render 


tractable 


nd killed a 
they have 
red legs, and 
are good eating. 
bridle 
through the 


After crossing the Zwartkops (Blackhead 
river, the travellers arrive at Witenhage, wher 


meeting with an acquaintance, they were hos- 


pitally entertamed, being detained by heavy 
rain the following day. 


“The next morning was still unfavourable, but about 
noon it cleared, and we commenced our journey slow- 
ly; the ground was so saturated, that the oxen could 
not travel at their usual pace, but this enabled us to 
pursue our sports, and*in one of our rambles, we 
came to a Dutch farm house, with a fine 
containing oranges in profusion, and a 
stream which waters it 
boor and his wife were 


unluckily gone to another 


farm, and had left their Hottentots in charge. We| 


amused ourselves in endeavouring to converse 
in showing them our pocket books, knives. Xe. 
} 


spying-glass delighted them beyond measure, and 


produced peals of laughter, particularly from the | 
women; one snatched it away, and called to an old| 
man to come ook, who, by his manner, appear- | 

d as if he ha seen one before, and called it far 


lala We overtoo! 


the wagon at the Coega rivu- 


the’ interior of 


Ace ording- | 


ape suin- 
‘| singly, 


rardcen., | 
running | 
all over. We found that the 





| snort, and trot off to a little distance, when they ex 

| pand the hair on their backs, and appear quite white 
| They are very destructive to tht corn, and are seen 

} Ou farms in numerous herds.” 

“The partridges abound, and we 

| brace 


killed a few 
; they live in long grass or rushes, 
you to approach very near, 


and sufler 
when they often rise 
and with good dogs a covey is soon annihi- 
lated; they are fine eating, with much of the game 
flavour, and are larger than the European, but with 
the exception of the horse-shoe mark, resemble them 
There are two kinds, the red and grey wing, the for- 
mer most plentiful.” 

* Our tent was soon pitched, a fire kindled, and 
the Hlottentots prepared an excellent repast, which 
| we partook of with very keen appetites.” 
‘ The sun called us early, and we were soon in 
readiness to depart for our next stage, which was 
to be the Sunday river post. Our road lay princi 
}pally through bush* which grows very thick near 
the post They kill here great numbers of the leop- 
ird or panther, and many of the skins were hanging 
up to dry nimals are very destructive to the 
ind very dificult te be taken in traps or with 

ing-guns, as they will not touch any dead bait, 
a are so wary that it is impossible to kill them by 
watching.” 


these a 


sheep, ¢ 


*“ We crossed the Sunday river, which is very sha! 
low, with a channel so broad, that fancy may con 
ceive it to have been formed by the passage of the 
waters of the deluge off the land.” 


*We had heard much of the enchanting prospect 
from Addo’s height, which we now began to ascend ; 


the road winds through bushes of evergreen, many in 


full bloom; the wagon, which occasionally deviates 
from its track, crushes the branches, and the most 
aromatic odour scents the air. When we reached 
{the sumunit, the view was magnificent. Algoa bay 
| constitutes a principal feature in the scene, with ships 
: the distance, lying at anchor. Running quite in 
naked mountains which form a 

belt almost the whole way from Cape Town, Sur 


rounding us on every side, were fine undulating hills, 


land were seen those 


the summits here and there covered with shrubs o 


verdant grass, and numerous herds of decr were dis 


persed about The whok 


iss had been late ly 


scene Is captivating; the 
burnt, but rain had fallen, and 
it was a complete grass-plot. 1 had loitered so long 
idmiring this view, that | had considerable difficu! 

) overtaking my companions.” 


Che bush, as we proceeded further on, was more 
oken, and tormed into complete 


shrubberies, always 
|circular, the more lofty in the centre. It is diffieult 
to persnade one’s self that they are natural, the 


| whole appears kept in such perfect order, owing it is 


{1 robable to the browsing of the deer and other ani- 


possess kindly feelings, and to be susceptible | let, and as the moon shone with brillianey, we were | '™*'5 


of gratitude for favours received, as well 
deserving of confidence bestowed. They are 
a fine race of people, infinitely superior in phy- 
sical energies, and in manly appearances, to| 
the other tribes of that quarter of the globe, 

and possessing mental capabilities which may | 
hereafter render them a flourishing and happy | 
peop! e, when the knowledge and precepts of| 
Christianity, rapidly following in the track of 
civilization, may have softened their manners, 

and totally eradicated eve ry savage custom, by 

giving moral principles, and enforcing legal 
restraints. 


* Having long intended,” says the author, 


induced to continue our route till tw e o'clock.” 

* We saw several harte-beasts, one of the largest 
species of deer, with very handsome horns; and the} 
pride of the plain, the spring buck : the latter, which | 


are extremely timid, are 


on each side, and a black stripe along the back, 
which they have the power of closing and expanding. 
They take their name from the amazing springs 
which the y make over paths, rocks, or any thing that 
obstructs their w ay and it is done in a singularly 
graceful manner, the "he ad bowed, the legs hanging, 
and the body curved, so that the animal appears as| 
if suspended in the air; the fleetest gre yhound on ly | 
can overtake them. It is very amusing to see their 
contemptuous treatment of all other pursuers; they 
allow them to come near, then give a bound and a 


about the size of the con waa? 
mon deer, and of the same colour, hihi a white stripe | 


‘ The whole country continued so beautiful, as to 
render it almost impossible to give an adequate idea 
of its varied charms; the road smoother than any 
rravelled walk, being of a strong sandy texture 
veins of stone are occasionally found across the road. 

lumps of shrubs with various shades of green, some 


‘ ooming, others see ding, 


geraniums, with various 


lereepers ascending the stems, then falling gracefully 
the beautiful plumage of the 
birds dazzling in the sun’s rays, a bush buck darting 
now and then from one shrubbery to another, alto- 


gether form the most enchanting scenery imagination 


down the branches, 


}can dep ( i 
| ——-_— 


A term used by the inhabitants, and very appro- 
ata for it is neither timber nor brushwood, but a 


is rowth peculiar to this country. 
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*“ When we reflect that all thigis nature, that no bu! 


man being ever tilled the ground, or altered the face! 
of it since the creation of the world, the mind is filled 
with an association of ideas, interesting and sublime. 





“ Was every faltering tongue of man, 
Almighty Father! silent in thy praise, 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice, 
Even in the depth of solitary woods, | 
By human foot untrod, proclaim thy power, 
And to the choir celestial Thee resound 


The eternal cause, support, and end of all !’” 


** Between nine and ten o'clock, we pitched our 
tent on Quaggaflat, close to bush and water; the| 
cattle were tied up round the wagon, to prevent them 
from straying in the night, but our rest was occa-| 
sionally disturbed with the cries of wild animals. The | 
jackal is first heard approaching, making a sound 
like a puppy when beaten. In the middle of the 
night, the hyena prowls about in quest of prey, mak- 
ing rather a dismal moan, but on the dogs barking, 
or the least noise, they make off; although the hy- 
na has immense power, yet this animal is remark- 
able for cowardice.” 

* Just as we were passing a gloomy and intricate | 
part of the thicket, one of the dogs made a steady | 
point, we prepared, and moved forward, when up} 
rose an immense leopard. The person in advance 
fired, but his musket was only loaded with slug shot, 
and the monster made off, and climbed with difficul- 
ty a tree. A second shot missed;—he then crouched, 
shook his tail, and was in the act of springing, when 
we immediately retired; he then jumped down, and 
the boor instantly fired, but only wounded him. He 
growled tremendously ;—the dogs attacked him, and | 
forced him up another tree,—the boor took a favour- 
able position, fired, and the animal fell, mortally 
wounded. It was very large, and the skin was beau-| 
tifully marked.,”’ 





(To be continued.) 


—p—. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 


DR. JOHN FOTHERGILL AND ACK- 
WORTH SCHOOL. 





To a reflecting and elevated mind there are| 
few more powerful incentives to virtuous effort, | 
than the examples Of those illustrious good, | 
who, having trod the pathway of life before us, 
have left us their good name, as a light-house | 
on the shore to illumine, and to attract us to} 
that haven, into which they have entered and| 
have found rest. | 

Among such beacon fires on the coast, the 
life and character of the late Dr. John Fother- 
gill present us with a bright and shining in- 
stance; endowed by nature with a comprehen-| 
sive intellect, improved by a sound and elegant 
education, and well grounded in the practice} 
and precepts of the Christian religion, he early} 


in life selected the profession of physic, as par-| ther confirmation of its success. ¢ There are,’ 
i a cance is taste. and aflordine al he observes,t ‘above three hundred children, 
ticularly congenial to his taste, and affording a 


not overlook the situation of his own religious 


serves, ‘by one of those fortunate events on 





THE FRIEND. 


relation of the origin of the celebrated school] of the same society. The children are taught 
at Ackworth, as happily illustrative of the wide] habits of regularity, of decency, and respect- 
embrace of his views, and the good eflfects|ful subordination to their superiors ? of for- 
which have resulted from his labours. bearance, affection, and kindness towards each 
*« In the wide stream of public good he did|other; and of religious reverence towards 
their Maker; and I may further add those ha- 
bits of silence and recollection, taught and 
practised in the ancient schools of philosophy, 
inculeated in the scriptures, and most empha- 
tically called the true door of entrance into the 
school of wisdom.” C. 
—p—— 


persuasion; where his influences were most 
powerful, and where congenial minds were 
more united in promoting his laudable views. 
He had long endeavoured to institute an exten- 
sive establishment for the education of the 
children of Friends not in affluence ; but nothing 


was effectually done until, as Dr. Hird ob- FOR THE FRIEND. 


POISONED WOUNDS. 


Many of our readers may recollect having 
seen in the public prints, accounts of the ef- 
fects of cupping glasses in arresting the symp- 
toms produced by poisoned wounds. As a 
large portion of our countrymen are subjected 
to injuries of this description, from rattle- 
snakes and other venomous reptiles, it may not 
be amiss to republish the following extracts 
from a medical journal, one of which contains 
an account of a discovery by one of their 
countrymen. ‘The inference which I would 
draw from the extracts is this: when a person 
is bitten by a venomous serpent, (and it is to 
be presumed that the same principle applies 
to stings of wasps, &c.) he should immediate- 
ly apply a large metal button, or some other 
smooth and hard substance, over the wound, 
and bind it on extremely tight; to remain so, 
until proper relief.ean be had, either by suck- 
ing out the poison, with or without the enlarge- 
ment of the wound, by cutting out the wound- 
ed part, &c. &c. 

It is reported that the antidote used by the 
individual who lately allowed himself to be bit- 
ten by rattlesnakes in Philadelphia, was found 
to She a species of St. John’s wort, (hyperi- 
cum). The evidence of its agency has not 
been, as yet, deemed entirely conclusive; as 
the same snakes inflicted several bites which 
were not followed by violent symptoms; pro- 
bably from having expended their venom. 

The North American Medical and Surgical 
Journal, published by the Kappa Lambda So- 
ciety, Ist month, 1828, in speaking of an Es- 
say on Fever, by Dr. Marsh of Dublin, the re- 
viewer proceeds— 

** Allusion is made to that portion of Dr. 
Barry’s experiments, which go to prove. the 
suspension, or even prevention of the action 
of the most powerful poison, applied to an 
abraded surface, by placing over the part an 


which hangs the fate of many great undertak- 
ings, the whole of his design became easy and 
practicable.’ On his return from Cheshire, 
through Yorkshire, in 1778, he did me the fa- 
vour of being my guest a few days, during which 
time he was visited by many of his friends in 
those parts. In one of these interviews, the 
conversation turned on an institution at Gil- 
dersome, a small establishment for the educa- 
tion of poor children amongst the society. The 
doctor was enquiring into its state and manage- 
ment, and how far it might serve as a model 
for a larger undertaking; a just description 
being given of it, with the following remark, 
that not only this, but all others, however laud- 
able the motives from which they took their 
rise, must fail of success, without a constant 
superintending care and unremitting attention 
to the first great object of the institution. This 
idea was exemplified by the then present state 
of the foundling hospital at Ackworth; which, 
although originating from the most humane 
principle, and erected at a vast expense, was, 
from repeated inattentions to the first design, 
in danger of dilapidation, and ready for public 
sale. This relation struck the doctor forcibly; 
‘why may not this,’ said he, * serve the very 
purpose I am in pursuit of?” To be short, the 
building, and an estate of eighty acres of land, 
were purchased, improved, and furnished by 
subscription. ‘The doctor set a generous ex- 
ample by his own contribution, and an endow- 
ment by his will in perpetuity.” 

“The success of this school rewarded Dr. 
Fothergill’s well grounded expectations, and 
Dr. Hird’s description, communicated in 1781, 
affords a pleasing prospect of its utility and 
probable permanency ; and I may add, that its 
improved state at the present time, affords fur- 






wide field, not only for the exercise of his vi-| of both sexes, under the roof, furnished with 
gorous talents, but ‘also of those softer feelings, | all the necessary conveniences and comforts of 
by the extended cultivation of which he be-| life, properly clothed, and educated in every 
came. one of the most renowned philanthropists} branch of knowledge suitable for the station in 
of his age. which it is presumed they may be placed. And 

And although Dr. Fothergill arose to the| to the satisfaction of every benevolent heart, | 
highest eminence in his profession, and ac-|it may be truly said, that the institution is at 
quired a degree of celebrity at home and abroad| present in a most flourishing state, fully an- 
which is seldom attained by the most ardent|swering the design of its founders; being con- 
cultivators of the medical profession, yet it is a} ducted under the care of a number of chosen 
question whether he was most known to fame) guardians, of ability, and of exemplary con- 
as a philanthropist or as a physician; indeed, | duct, with an exactness of order, decency, and 
the life of this excellent man seemed to flow in| propriety, extremely striking, and perfectly 
one continued stream of fertilizing charity. | pleasing to all who have visited it, though not 

Among the varied instances of his indefati-| 
gable efforts to advance the interests of his} * py. Lettsom’s Memoirs of Dr. Fothergill. 
fellow man, we have conceived the following| + Dr. Hird. 


exhausted glass. Dr. Marsh, in admitting the 
fact, contests the validity of the inference at- 
tempted to be drawn, viz. that ‘the cupping 


the air, and consequently, by preventing ab- 
sorption. He believes, on the contrary, that 
the edge of the glass*presses so strongly, and 
at times painfully, against the skin, as to pro- 
duce all the effects of a ligature ; and thus cuts 
off the communication between the parts with- 
in the glass, and the rest of the system: added 
to which, the capillaries of the included part 
are immensely distended, often to a degree 
sufficient to produce ecchymosis and petechiz. 
In fine, there is not only a suspension of ab- 
sorption, but every vital action must be im- 
peded in a par. so circumstanced: and expe- 





glass operates by preventing the pressure of . 
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A 


riment has proved, that the same effects are|—O work beyond the reach of thought! | 


produced by a ligature round a limb, as by 
the cupping glass; and a strong pressure made 
by a circular body, without at all removing the 
pressure of the air, will be as efficacious as 
the exhausted glass. Thus the experiment 
with the cupping glasses, neither prove that 
absorption is necessary; nor, admitting its ne- 
cessity, do they prove that atmospheric pres- 
sure has any thing to do with the matter. 

We are informed that C. W. Pennock, 
of this city, has performed a series of experi- 
ments on poisoned wounds; in which he has 
found that the pressure of a flat, circular body, 
in all instances, arrested the consequent symp- 
toms with the greatest promptitude, to re-ap- 
pear when the pressure was interrupted. This 
fact is worthy the attention of those who are 
exposed to the bites of rattlesnakes. 


—<> 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
WOMAN. 
Yes, * highly favour’d,” to thy care, 
Was Light, and Life, and Love confided ; 
Liv’d on thy bosom, kind and fair, 
Th’ August, whom men abus’d, derided. 


And never through life’s gloomy day, 
Was ere one act of thine recorded, 

But such as sooth’d His rugged way, 
And love, or faith, or hope afforded. 


Yes, woman, yes, thy faithful love, 

More strong than death, death could not chill; 
Earliest and last, thy actions prove, 

That even in death thou lov’d Him still. 


For, lo, unawed by scenes of dread, 
Which female fears are wont to fly; 

The yawning grave—the rising dead— 
The earthquake, and the darken’d sky— 


Whilst Palestina’s sacred tower 

Lay wrapt in twilight’s mystic gloom, 
Regardless of the lonely hour, 

Her daughters seek their Saviour’s tomb. 


From doubts, from fears, their souls to free, 
The truth commission’d angels teach ; 

\ risen Saviour first they see, 
A risen Saviour first they preach. 


Nain witness’d acts of special grace, 
Vouchsaf’d to female bosoms riven; 

The widow doth her son embrace, 
And Mary weeps o’er sins forgiven. 


Simon's cold, calculating pride, 

Could disapprove of love’s excess ; 
The costly perfume thus applied, 

The streaming tear—the flowing tress. 


But He who form’d the eye—the heart, 
Her faith, her penitence, could see ; 

“ Daughter, be.cheer’d—in peace depart”— 
“ Much hast thou lov’d—from sin be free.” 


“ And wheresoe’er my gospel’s told, 
In every clime—to bond—to free ; 
This act of thine it shall unfold, 
A bright memorial of thee.” 


The coasts of Tyre thy name confess, 
A Grecian mother worships thee; 

Samaria’s daughter hears to bless, 
And hastes, that others too may see. 


And last—and latest—ere the close 
Of His stupendous work of grace ; 
One lingering wish the Saviour shows, 
And found for female love a place. 







Unfathom'd by archangel’s eye ; 
When justice, and when mercy wrought 
For man’s redemption! oh, tis high— 


“ High as the heavens” —yet sinners scorn— 
The glorious truth they dare deny! 

Better we never had been born— 
Never had liy’d, than thus to die. 
12 Mo. 18927. 


Mary. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
Melioration in criminal law and prison dis- 
cipline, was among the early and wise deter- 
minations of the founder of Pennsylvania. In 
the infancy of the colony, the “ great law” 
given at Upland,* abolished.all the cruel and 
vindictive penalties known to the code of Eng- 
land, from the days of Alfred to the reign of 
the second Charles. During the life of Penn, 
the Province maintained its integrity in this im- 
portant respect; but in 1718, the entire penal 
law of Great Britain was enforced here, and 
continued to be so, down to the revolution. 
Subsequently, through the labours of some be- 
nevolent and gifted minds, the evils and mis- 
eries of the old system, were again removed, 
and great improvements adopted. The ex- 
ample thus furnished, has ever since exerted 
an influence on the legislation of the states of 
this continent, in this respect, and Europe her- 
self has profited by the lessons taught in Penn- 
sylvania. 
The final consummation of the plan so long 
ago begun on this favoured spot, is greatly to 
| be desired, and we therefore feel anxious that 
/our readers should cultivate a disposition to 
| inquire, and fully understand the merits of the 
| principle, of the separate, or solitary confine- 
ment of convicts. 
We had prepared some essays on this sub- 
|ject, which, however, are withheld, to make 
‘room for the interesting article below. The 
experience at the Glasgow Bridewell is highly 
interesting, and conclusive,on the merits of the 
plan of treatment, which the new penitentiary 
near Philadelphia is calculated to enforce. 
Our doctrine on this matter, in a few words, 
\is—that punishment should be mild, but sure; 
\that the reform of the criminal, and the pre- 
vention of crime, are the true purposes of pe- 
lead jurisprudence; and that to accomplish these 
great ends, each individual offender should be 
kept alone, and treated with reference to his 
particular moral condition. 





GLASGOW BRIDEWELL. 


(From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, for No- 
vember, 1827.) 


We recently visited this establishment, and were 
highly pleased with the manner in which it is kept, 
and with the intelligence, frankness, and practical 
good sense of Mr. Brebner, the superintendant. 

From the 2d of August, 1825, to the 2d of August, 

} 1826, the total number of prisoners committed was 
1389. 

The four great classes of offences were the follow- 

ing, viz. 
1. Theft, pocket-picking, and attempting to 
steal - . - 


~ - - 390 
2. Reset of theft, fraud, and swindling mire 
3. Assaults, outrages, breach of the peace, 
rogues, vagabonds, vagrants, and disor- 
derly characters following no lawful em- 
ployment - - : ~ - 275 


* Now Chester, the first capital of the Province. 





1. Women of dissolute habits, guilty of breach- 
es of the peace - : - - 323 
1065 

Add returning from banishment, having been 
formerly convicted of crime, . 194 
All other offences ° = ° . 130 
1389 


In the Glasgow bridewell (with very few ex- 


ceptions) every prisoner has a sleeping cell and a 
working cell for himself; and all communication with 
each other is completely prevented. 
ployed in picking cotton, spinning, winding yarn, 


They are em- 


weaving, making shoes, &c. in solitude, during the 


day, and are locked up in solitude during the night. 


Even on Sundays they are not permitted to assemble 
together. On week days a regular teacher visits 


each eell, and communicates instruction; and on 


Sundays, some pious individuals teach religion. 
These meritorious persons have formed themselves 
into a society, and all their members are freely ad- 
mitted to the prisoners; ladies visit the females, and 
gentlemen the males. 

The effect of this treatment will obviously be, to 
abate the vivacity of the animal propensities, and to 
rouse the moral and intellectual powers. Solitude 
and labour will tend powerfully to accomplish the 
first end; but the means for obtaining the last we 
think too limited. The average number of prisoners 
in confinement is 250, and the teacher and visiters 
can scarcely remain a sufficient time with each to 
make a deep and lasting impression. The periods 
of confinement, also, are too short, to favour reforma- 
tion by moral means. Mr. Brebner furnished the fol- 
lowing tables of commitments. 


Number of commitments during the year ending 
3Ist Dec. 1825—Males 558—Females 703—Tota! 
1261. 

Deduct recommitments of same individual in cur- 
rency of the year—Males 101—Females 279—T otal! 
380. 

Remains nett number of different persons— Males 
457—Females 424—Total 881. 

Whereof in custody for the first time—Males 360 
—Females 209—T otal 569. 

Old offenders—Males 97—Females 215—Total 
312. 

Number of commitments during the year ending 
3ist Dec. 1826—Males 688—Females 713—Total 
1401. . 

Deduct recommitments of same individual m cur- 
rency of the year—Males 124—Females 281—T otal 
105. 

Remains nett number of different persons—Males 
564—Females 432—Total 996. 

Whereof in custody for the first time—Males 444 
—Females 189—Total 633. 

Old offenders—Males 120—Females 243—Tota! 
363. 

He has observed that offenders committed for the 
first time, for only a short period, almost invariably 
return to bridewell for new offences; but if committed 
for a long period, they return less frequently. This 
fact is established bythe following table, framed on 
an average of ten years, ending 25th of Dec. 1825. 
Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 

14 days confinement there returned for 


new crimes about - - 75 per cent 


30 do - - ° - - 60 
40 do - - . - - 50 
60 do - - - - : 40 
3 months : - - - 25 
6 do - - - - : 10 
9 do « - . ° - 7 1-2 
12 do - - - - 4 
8 do - : “i « 4 1 
24 do - - - - none. 


During the 10 years 93 persons were committed 
for the first time for fwo years, of whom not one re- 
turned. 

We conceive that all criminals should be regarded 
as patients, whose cure should be the chief object of 
their treatment. Mr. Brebner, on the contrary, thinks 
that punishment must never be lost sight of. The 
effect of the two years confinement, he attributes part- 
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ly to the fear of punishment, and partly to the habits | 


of order and industry acquired during it. 
prisoners come back two or three times, they go on, | tual principles. 
returning at intervals for many years. 


high court of justiciary, and transported or hanged. | selves. 




























mere act of volition, but that their minds must be 
operated upon by long continued influences, and gra- 
dually ame sliorated ; just as disease cannot be removy- 
ed from the body by a spell, but by a sanative pro- 
cess, requiring both time and attention for its com- 
pletion. The present practice is founded upon ideas 
of punitive justice, which appear, at first sight, na- 
tural and beneficial, but which do not stand the test 
of reason and rigid analysis. A boy picks a gentle- 
man’s pocket of a handkerchief, and is sentenced to 
fourteen days imprisonment in Bridewell, which 
seems a moderate and just punishment for a trivial 
offence ; and if any one were to propose to imprison 
him for two years, the extravagance of the infliction 
in proportion to the crime, would startle the public 
mind, and» he would become an object of general 
sympathy. Yet, if the real welfare of the boy be 
kept in view, and if we believe the foregoing facts, 
we shall find it difficult to resist the conciusion, that 
the sentence of fourteen days is, in its ultimate re- 
sults, attended with far greater severity, and more 
positive injustice, than would accompany confine- 
ment for two years. The offender, in the former 
case, becomes familiarized with crime, almost inva- 
riably returns to Bridewell, and proceeds, from step 
to step, till he is transported or hanged ; in the latter 
case, his whole habits are changed, and so deep an 
impression is made on his mind, that he very rarely 
re-appears in the criminal calendar. We say rarely, 
because the circumstance of his not afterwards be- 
coming an inmate of Glasgow Bridewell, is no proof 
of his entire reformation: he may have removed to 
another territory, where he thinks the law will be 
administered with less severity. But if the great ma- 
jority of those confined for long periods did not 
. abandon their criminal pursuits, some would un- 
doubtedly find their way back to their old quarters ; 
and as none appear to m turn, we may safely infer 
that many are permanently reformed. 

It seems to us, then, that a sentence of fourteen 
days for a first offence, is, in its ultimate consequen- 
ces, more prejudicial to the welfare of the criniinal 
than one for a longer period; and yet there appears 
an evident absurdity in proposing to punish a grave 
delinquency with imprisonment for fourteen days, 
and a trivial one with confinement for two years. 
But this just proves that there is an error in the prin- 
ciple on which criminal justice is administered. The 
absurdity arises from this circumstance, that the cri- 
minal law regards every offender as a voluntary devo- 
tee to crime, and occupies itself exclusively in adminis- 
tering a certain quantity of suffering for a certain de- 
gree of guilt, without reference either to the causes 
of the transgression, or the consequences of its own 
treatment. If this principle were sound in nature, it 
would be successful in practice. The infliction of 
fourteen days confinement would not, in its general 
effects, turn out more severe than imprisonment for 
two years. In short, the facts contained in the table 
of * prisoners returning” could not happen. 

The extent and depth of the disease are to be ga- 
thered from the whole symptoms and condition of 
the patient, and the sanative process ought to be 
conducted with reference to these. A boy, whose 
father is out of work, and who has tasted no food 
for twenty-four hours, may steal a loaf froma baker's 
basket standing temptingly on the street; another 
boy, well-fed, clothed, and educated, may pick a 
pocket, and drink the produce of his depredation. 
Both of these acts are thefts; but the one may hap- 
pen with a boy of very considerable natural morality, 
who would be completely protected from offend- 
ing again by removal of the temptation; in other 
words, by being supplie -d with food. The other in- 
dicates a decided deficiency of natural morality, with 
great strength of depraved appetite; and to protect 
the offender from re pe tition of his crime, his mind Perchance, may’st shed the tear 
would require to be subjected to a long course of dis- | O’er all thou lov’dst, as earth receives 
cipline; one part of which will necessarily consist of | Them one by one, like autumn’ s leaves. 


both in the same way’? The 


criminal legislation. 


ment for slight offences. 


short confinement. 


be obtained. 


dencies, appears to be accomplished. 


vate their moral and intellectual faculties. 


ducted penitentiary. 
—>— 


his offspring, 
perly fill a space in our pages. 


the third, fifth, and last. 


TO MY INFANT SON. 

Thy mother bade me weave a lay, 

A lay of love, for thee; 
And I with willing mind obey, 

Though tuneless all it be, 
Though words but mock the fond excess 
Of love, of hope, of tenderness, 

Which thou hast wrought in me; 
And though my harp’s degenerate chords 
Faint echos yield to powerless words. « 


O could my heart, flown to my tongue, 
Dissolve itself in sound ; 

Or did my harp, now all unstrung, 
With dulcet tones abound ; 

Then would [ strike a chord should chain 

The mind, and draw forth tears like rain, 
When I am in the ground: 

But thou, should heaven thy life prolong, 

May’st value e’en this rugged song. 


But it may be, my boy, thy life 
Is in its spring to cease ; 
It may be, that e’er manhood’s strife 
Thou 'lt find eternal peace; 
And ne’er should wish of mine be lent, 
Were wishes potent, to prevent 
Thy happy soul’s release ; 
He metes thy days, my little one, 
Who gave thee life—His will be done! 


And this world many a peril hath, 
If thou should’st tarry here, 
Toils; cares, and griefs, lie in thy path, 
And manhood’s rough career 
Will dash the gladness from thy brow, 
The freshness from thy cheek, and thou, 


measures for abating his evil, propensities, and an- 
When | othe r of means for elevating his moral and intellec- 
According to this view, the treat- 
He has ob-|ment of each criminal would bear reference to his 
served that many prisoners committed for short pe- | depravity, and not depend exclusively on the exter- 
riods for first offences, are afterwards tried before the | nal form in which his evil qualities manifested them- 
One man may fall senseless to the ground 

These results confirm the doctrine, that individuals | through inanition, and ‘another from apoplexy. 
eannot change their character and conduct by a | should we think of the physician who should treat 
case of the 
parallel; and it is only gross ignorance of menti il 
philosophy that can perpetuate the present system of 


Mr. Brebner admitted, that a boy confined for a 
long period for his first offence, was really more for- 
tunate than one confined only for a few days; 
objected to the apparent injustice of long imprison- 
The injustice, however, is 
obviously only apparent; the real severity is in the 
No doubt, as long as offenders 
are committed with the view of punishment exclu- 
sively, Mr. Brebner’s objection is unanswerable ; and 
the principle of cure or reformation must be adopted, 
before consistency between intention and result can 
In the Glasgow Bridewell, every thing 
that can be done, in the way of restraining evil ten- 
The solitary 
confinement, regular employment, and mild treat- 
ment of the prisoners, are well calculated to allay the 
excessive activity of the animal propensities; but we 
repeat, that, in our opinion, much is wanting to ele- 


fects produced by long and solitary confinement, even 
with this deficiency, however, show forcibly how 
much good might be accomplished by a well con- 


The following lines are so in accordance 
with nature, and the sensibilities which must 
swell the bosom of a virtuous parent towards 
that we thought they might pro- 
There is a 
sweet and tender pathos in the last stanza but 
one, an elevation of moral and pious feeling in 


From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


But ever pure may be thy breast, 
In grief—in joy, the same ; 
And never may dishonour rest 
Its cloud upon thy name ; 
But may’st thou early learn to prize 
The plaudits of the good and wise, 
Alone as real fame; 
Nor let the race absorb thy soul, 
But keep thine eye fixed on the goal 









































Thy mother!—never may her eye 
Be damp with tears for thee, 
Save for those little ills which try 
Thy tender infancy; 
And may’st thou to man’s sterner worth 
Join her warm heart—her guileless mirth 
Her frankness—constancy ;— 
Her love, which time cannot estrange, 
Which knows no ebb—and knows no change 


And when at length into thy breast 
Death’s chilling tremors creep, 
O may’st thou sink into its rest, 
As to a gentle sleep, 
Unreach’d by doubt—unchafed by pain- 
Leaving behind thee not a stain 
O’er which the good may weep; 
But with thy spirit plumed to rise 
To that pure world beyond the skies. 





In the following personification and de serip- 
tion of Envy, from Spencer, the prince of Old 
English poetry, there is admirable energy and 
truth of delineation. 





Malicious Envy rode 

Upon a ravenous wolf, and still did chew 

Between his eanker'd teeth, a ven’mous toad, 

That all the poison ran about his jaw : 

But inwardly, he chewed his own maw 

At neighbour’s wealth, that made him ever sad : 

For death it was when any good he saw, 

And wept, that cause of weeping none he had, 

But when he heard of harm, he was’d wond‘rous 
glad. 


He hated all good works, and virtuous deeds, 
And him no less that any like did use; 
And who with gracious bread the hungry feeds, 
His alms for want of faith, he doth accuse ; 
So every good to bad he doth abuse ; 
And eke the verse of famous poet’s wit, 
He does backhite, and spiteful poison spews 
From lep’rous mouth on all that ever writ: 
Such one, vile Envy was. 

—>—— 

Successful pursuit.—Nathaniel Snelson, teller of 
the discount office of the bank of Virginia, having 
absconded on the 2ist of October, with about 40,000 
dollars, chiefly in Virginia bank notes, of one hundred 
dollars each, and bills upon some houses in Liver- 
pool, was traced through the United States to Que- 
bec, where he took his passage on board the Mary 
Cumming, bound to this port, which sailed on the 2d 
November, twelve hours before his pursuer reached 
that place. Notices of these circumstances, with co- 
pies of a handbill describing his person, and offering 
a reward of $500 for his apprehension and safe de- 
livery to the jailor of the town of Petersburg, from 
which he had absconded, were forwarded hither by a 
vessel which sailed from Quebec on the 3d November. 
and arrived here on Saturday; as also from New 
York, by the packet ships Leeds, which arrived on 
Sunday, and Canada, which arrived on Tuesday; in 
the latter of which one of the directors of the bank 
came as a passenger. Boughey and Roberts, the po- 
lice officers, were accordingly directed to look out for 
the arrival of the Mary Cumming, which they board- 
ed as she was entering the King’s dock basin, on 
Wednesday last; and acquainting the delinquent 
with their errand, received from him about $30,000 
dollars in notes and bills, being the whole of the sto- 
len property which remained. He also quietly sur- 
rendered himself, and expressed his w illingness to re- 
turn to.America with the gentieman who had folluw- 
ed him hither.—Liverpool Chronicle. 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 
(Continued from page 128.) 


In pursuing the “reviews” of the Pamphlet of Ex- 
tracts and doctrines of Friends, as they have been 
carried on in the Berean, it is not my wish to de- 
scend into unnecessary strictures, nor yet to pass 
over any thing which may have contributed to make 
a wrong impression on honestly inquiring minds. 

In the review of the pamphlet, and more particu- 
larly in that of the “doctrines,” the charge of Trini- 
tarianism is advanced against me, first, as not being 
held “*kNowINnGLy,” and then as being “ a favourite 
point,” “ strenuously inculcated,” and that I have 
shown “more anxiety to maintain and defend it than 
any other in the whole book ;” while our early Friends 
are represented as denying the doctrine of pisTINc- 
TIons, and every modification of the Trinitarian 
scheme, &c. How far these representations are just, 
| shall leave to the impartial reader. But before | 
proceed to adduce authorities for the views I have 
presented to the public, I will take the liberty to ob- 
serve, that the Berean, finding certain passages in 
the writings of the early members of the Society, de- 
signed to expose the gross ideas of “ THREE DIS- 
TINCT, and SEPARATE PERSONS in the God- 
head,” “the IMPOSSIBILITY of God's pardoning 
sinners without a plenary satisfaction,” and “ the 
sustirication of IMPURE persons by imputative 
righteousness,’—has availed himself of such pass- 
ages to support opinions directly unrrarian. The 
reader, when perusing the controversial writings of 
our ancient friends, is requested to bear in mind what 
were the grounds of controversy then. As respects 
what is called the doctrine of the Trinity, the society 
have never acknowledged the propriety of the use of 
the terms pisrincT and SEPARATE PERSONS, and they 
have occasionally, in opposing them, pointed out the 
gross ideas which were apt to arise from a use of 
those terms. And it deserves to be noticed, that 
some professed Trinitarians, of modern times, have 
acknowledged that the terin person is not appropri- 
ate, and regret that it was ever introduced. 

it will, therefore, I think, be obvious to the unbi- 
assed mind, how unfair it is to keep out of view the 
ancient grounds of controversy, and gather up the 
most pointed arguments which were formerly used 
against DISTINCT AND SEPARATE PERSONALITY, and 
construe them to maintain the opposire EXTREME of 
UNITARIANISM, When so many incontestible evidences 
have been left on record, to guard against such a 
construction. 

The caution with which the writers of the Society 
have guarded against’ giving definitions of the mode 
of subsistence in the Divine Nature, and the reasons 
on which were founded the use of the terms, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, ought not to be construed into 
the denial of a doctrine which they distinctly ac- 
knowledged—confessed to be a great mystery,*and 
wished to leave on the ground of Scripture testimony. 

In the Doctrines I made the following observations: 

‘* Should any have remarked that | have not made 
the Trinity or the Atonement subjects of distinct arti- 
cles, and be dissatisfied with the supposed omission, | 
I would observe: that a belief in God, and his di- 
vine attributes, is evident throughout the whole 
work, and did not appear to require a particular arti- 
ele; seeing also, that this first principle of religion is 
universally believed. The divinity of Jesus Christ, 
together with his appearance in the flesh—and the 
benefits which al/ men have derived from what he did 
cutwardly and may derive from what he does inward- 
ly, is fully acknowledced in an article devoted to that 
purpose ; and also in several other articles, which are 
nominally on other subjects. The Holy Spirit, and 
its presence and operation in the hearts of men, ac-| 
cording to the precious promises of our blessed Lord, | 
are acknowledged in the article on Immediate Reve- 
lation, and in divers other parts of the work. Ihave 
therefore chosen to follow the example of the Holy 
Scriptures, or the holy men who were inspired to| 
write them, in leaving’ the subject on this general 
ground, rather than to umitate those speculative theo- 
logists, who, attewipting to explain the divine Nature, 
and its mode of subsistence, have involved themselves 
in endless difficuities.’ 

In the pamphiet I quoted three short passages, the! 
first from William Penn's “ Testimony to the Truth,” \ 
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and the whole of what he had arranged in that divi-| are unseriptural, if not unsound, (the tendency where- 
sion of -his treatise, which was written expressly to} of hath been to raise frivolous controversies and ani- 
remove certain unjust impuvations which had been} mosities amongst men.) we have, by those that desire 
cast on the Society: the second an extract from an| to lessen our Christian reputation, been represented 
epistle in the name of the Society, and which appears | as deniers of the Trinity at large : whereas, we ever 
to have been written by Geo. Fox, dated 166%; the! believed, and as constamtly maintained, the truth of 
last from Robert Barclay’s Vindication of his Apolo- | that blessed (Holy Scripture } Three that bare record 


gy. These, therefore, were all ExpLanarory—they 
were declarations, made to remove certain imputa- 
tions against the Society, in relation to the question 
before us. I made no explanation or application of 


these extracts—I stated nothing of my own on the! 


subject of the Trinity. In the beginning, | said no 


more than was necessary to introduce the quotations, | 


and after that from Wm. Penn, made the following 
remarks: 

“This treatise was written thirty years after the 
Sandy Foundation Shaken. But we see this testi- 
mony from the same author, and after so many years, 
of what he, in common with his friends, * ever be- 
lieved and constantly maintained.” 

In page 104, the Berean says: “ The quotations 
that the author [of the pamphlet] has made from the 
writings of primitive Friends to prove that they be- 
lieved in the doctrine of pistiNcTIONs, or in some un- 
defined modification of a rurEEFOLD existence of the 
divinity, and that they held such an outward appre- 
hension thereof as a fundamental in religion, will 
avail nothing. A volume of Extracts called the 
‘Christian Quaker,’ has already been published to 
prove the contrary. The cinclusion to be drawn 
then, is, that these writers, when beyond the limits of 
their own experience, were divided among themselves 
on certain points more speculative than practical”— 
L had said nothing of “the doctrine of pisTincTiIoNns,” 
or “modification of a TuREFFOLD existence of the 
divinity.” I left the extracts themselves to express 
their own meaning. And therefore the Berean had 
nothing but the extracts to explain the propositions 
which they were taken to prove. 

But we are told these quotations will avail nothing, 
not because they do not, as they stand in the pam- 
phlet, express the writers’ sentiments, but because 
other extracts have been published to prove a con- 
trary opinion—and the conciuston of the argument 
is, not the truth or falsity of either’opinion, but the 
fact that these writers, venturing beyond the limits 
of their experience, were divided among themselves. 
But who were the parties in this division? Wm. Penn, 
Robert Barclay, and the Society of Friends, on one 
side, (for these are the authorities which I had 
quoted,) and Wm. Penn and George Whitehead on 
the other, (for these are the persons, from whose 
writings that volume of Extracts was taken, as the 
Berean said, to prove the conTRARY.) A singular 
division indeed! Wm. Penn holding the most promi- 
nent place on both sides! But it appears that the ex- 
tract | had taken from Penn’s Testimony, was writ 
ten in the year 1698; 30 years after the “Sandy 
Foundation,” and 25 after the “ Christian Quaker,” 
which are the two most remarkable pieces contained 
in the volume of Extracts, to which the Berean re- 
fers. And Wm. Penn expressly says, that he and his 
friends ever held, and as constantly maintained, the 
doctrine contained in that extract from his Testimo- 
ny. (A corroborating testimony will also be pro- 
duced from George Whitehead.) Thus, his proof to 
“the contrary,” amounts to nothing, because this de- 
claration of Penn’s in ‘98, appliés to every thing 
which had been previously written, that had been 
construed to express a CONTRARY opinion. It isa 
testimony too, in point, that friends of that day were 
not divided among themselves on the subject. 

Though the Berean had told his readers that the 
extracts | had made would avail nothing; and to 
make sure of it, drew the conclusion, that the writers 
of that period, when beyond the limits of their expe- 
rience, were divided among themselves, he seemed 
sensible that all this would not answer his purpose ; 
and, according!y, in his next number, p. 116. takes 
up the subject again, and gives the first of these quo- 
tations which | had made, and which | also will in- 
sert, for the convenience of those who have not scen 
the pamphlet of Extracts, 


“ Concerning the Father, the Word, and the Spirit: 


Because we have been very cautious in expressing | 


our faith concerning that great mystery, especially 


in such school terms and philosophical distinctions as its work. 


in heaven, the Father, the Word. and Spirit,and that 
these Three are One; the which we both sincerely 
jand reverently believe, according to 1 John vy. 7. 
And this is sufficient for us to believe and know, and 
hath a tendency to edification and holiness; when 
the contrary centres only in imaginations and strife, 
and persecution, where it runs high, and to parties, 
as may be read in bloody characters in ecclesiastical 
eee nn’s Select Works, p. Sil 


' 


| 
| 
} 





The Berean queries: * What then did they bélieve, 
and constantly maintain according to this writer 
Why the Trinity at large.” [| might ask, what wri- 
ter? W. Penn or E. Bates? It was W. Penn that 
said they had, by those that desired to lessen their 
Christian reputation, * been represented as deniers ot 
the Trinity at large.” The Berean goes on to say: 
** Now what construction shall! be put on this indefi- 
nite expression of Penn? That he believed in a Tri- 
nity? Certainly not.” And he expresses a fear that 
I have not dealt quire FAIRLY with W. Penn, and 
our primitive friends, in selecting this passage, which 
he calls the most onscurgk& and IncauTious” 
members to have seen in their writings.” 

And then reiterates a charge, that | have selected 
certain passages from the writings of our primitive 
friends, in order to prove that they maintained certain 
doctrines, which they denied a thousand times! The 
injustice of this retortion will be evident from the sim-~ 
ple fact, that this passage from Penn, is a declaration 
of belief in vindication of the Society from an unjust 
censure, and all the explanation which he gave under 
that head, and I gave it as W. Penn did, without 
abridgment, enlargement, or construction. 

To show, however, that I have not done injustice 
to our friends of early times, and attributed to them 
opinions which they denied a thousand times, I will 
add a few other quotations. And here, asin the for- 
mer case, I shall leave it to themselves to designate 
what they pip and what they did nor hold in rela- 
tion to the Trinity. 

(To be continued.) 
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EPISTLE OF T. ELLWOOD. 
(Concluded from page 127.) 

“ Therefore, all friends, watch against every temp- 
tation thereunto, as you love your lives, as you re- 
gard the good and eternal welfare of your souls; 
and let not the name, nor person of any man have 
power over you, to draw you aside, neither let num- 
bers sway with you; in which, I know, these advyer- 
saries of truth do not a little boast, (though, blessed 
be God, with little reason,) but remember that Jero- 
boam of old had ten tribes out of twelve to cry up 
his separate altar; notwithstanding which, he is 
branded to posterity in the holy record with this 
brand: Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, wuo mave Isaarn 
ro stn. 2 Kings xiv. 24. Therefore, let not any fo!- 
low a multitude to do evil. Exod. xxiii. 2. But all 
follow that which is good, both among yourselves, 
and to all men. 1 Thess. v. 15. For, friends, you 
know whither the broad way leads, and what it is the 
wide gate opens into, which the many go in at; but 
keep ye to the strait gate, and walk ye on in the 
narrow way; for in it is safety, and at the end of it 
everlasting happiness. 

“But, friends, because of the straitness of this gate 
|and the narrowness of this way, some that have at- 
| tempted to walk in it, are grown weary of it, and have 
sought out another way,a way which (Jeroboam like) 
they have devised of their own hearts; wherein they 
may have more room, more scope, more company, 
ease in the flesh, liberty to the flesh, and all without 
control. And this, | am satisfic d, hath not been the 
least motive to the separation in this day, (as it was 
the greatest in days past,) though some that have 
been drawn into it may not, perhaps, see the grow 
upon w hich it was undertaken. But the Lord hath 
opened an eye in many, which sees the rise and 
ground, entrance and end of this libertine spirit and 
And this eye will the Lord daily oren 
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more and more in all that diligently and in sincerity 
wait upon him. Therefore, all friends, every where, 
who have not yet a clear sight, and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the nature and work, design and drift, 
of this dividing spirit, wait, | beseech you, in simpli- 
city of heart, and lowliness of mind, upon the Lord, 
and keep to the measure of the grace you have re- 
ceived from him; and suffer not your minds to be 
swayed or biassed by any personal kindness, natural 
affection, relation, kindred, or acquaintance; but 
stand single and open to the Lord; not joining to, 
nor any way countenancing that w hich the testimony 
of truth, in the arisings of the heavenly life, and 
breakings forth of the divine power through any, goes 
forth against. So will your present standing be safe, 
and you be preserved out of the snares of this insinu- 
ating 4nd treacherous spirit; and the Lord, in his ap- 
pointed time, as ye abide with him, will open your 
understandings further, and give you a clearer sight 
of that, which at present you do not fully see; and 
thereby bring you to that certainty and assurance, 
which (blessed be his name) he hath brought many 
unto. : 
“ And you, my dear friends, whose spirits the Lord 
hath stirred up, and whose hearts he hath engaged 
in an holy zeal, to stand up for his blessed name and 
truth, and to bear a faithful testimony against this 
wicked, rending spirit: go on in the strength and 
power of the Lord, in the might of the God of Jacob; 
for you are assuredly on the Lord’s side; and the 
Lord Jehovah, the strength of Israel, is on your side. 
Therefore, friends, be encouraged in the Lord to stand 
steadfast in your testimony, not giving way to the 
enemy, no, not fora moment. And take heed, I be- 
seech you, in the love of God, how ye enter into any 
treaty of peace, or terms of agrecment with this un- 
godly, treacherous spirit, which is out of the truth, 
and draws out of the truth, and fights against the 
truth; for there is no peace unto it, saith my God. 
And they who have joined themselves unto it, and 
have wickedly given themselves up to be acted by it, 
and to act for it, must pass through the river of judg- 
ment, if ever they be redeemed from under its power. 
Friends, condemnation must first be felt and owned, 
before reconciliation can be known; and the fire of 
the Lord must pass upon the transgressor, to con- 
sume the works of darkness, the ungodly deeds, the 
envious, reviling speeches, the wicked, malicious, 
slanderous books and pamphlets, &c. and to burn up 
the ground from whence they sprang. Fora flaming 
sword hath the Lord God set in his Eden, which 
turneth every way; and none that are gone out can 
ever come in again, but they must pass under the 
flaming edge thereof. Therefore, my dear friends, 
stand your ground in the authority of the heavenly 
life, and tamper not with God’s enemies; remember 
the word of the Lord to the prophet, Let them re- 
turn unto thee; but return not thou unto them, Jer. 
xv. 15. And then what follows? I will make thee 
unto this people a fenced brazen wall, and, they shall 
fight against thee, but they shall not prevail against 
thee; for I am with thee, to save thee, and to deliver 
thee, saith the Lord, ver. 20. So the God of life fill 
your hearts daily more and more with a Phineas’ 
zeal for the honour of his name; and furnish you 
abundantly with wisdom and counsel, with boldness 
and courage, with strength and power, to encounter 
and overcome the enemy; and make every one 
more watchful against the spirit of the world, to 
withstand it in all its allurements to vanity of what- 
soever kind; that whatsoever would defile the camp 
of the Lord may be purged out, and kept out, that 
the Lord may more and more delight in his people, 
and shower down his blessings upon them.” 
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POR THE FRIEND. 


The following memoir presents us with a 
short, but interesting account of a sincere, de- 
voted, and humble Christian. It adds another 
tothe innumerable company of the just made 
perfect, who have gone before us into glory, 
who lived and died in the faith of the gospel, 
and attested the sacred truths of the divinity 
and propitiation of Jesus with their dying 
breath. It furnishes another evidence to cor- 


roborate the testimony of a cloud of faithful 
witnesses, that not only through the tempta- 
tions and afflictions of life, but in the agonies 
and awful conflict of death, these doctrines of 
our holy religion furnish the purest consolations, 
the holiest hopes, and the surest safeguard to 
the soul; that they exert a moral and religious 
influence over the mind, which not only ani- 
mate and purify it, during the period of its 
earthly probation, but accompany it beyond the 
grave, and unlock the mansions of eternal] bliss. 


detect the unsoundness of Elias Hicks; he saw 
the dangerous consequences which would ine- 


continued steadfast in his testimony against 


on a dying bed, his faith in Christ trrumphed 


ness and humility, had become exalted above the 
pure witness of the truth in his own mind, and by va- 
rious plausible pretexts had deluded many unwary 
and unstable minds. Those Friends who could not 
unite with him and his party, had yielded to discou- 
ragements, and almost entirely withdrawn from the 
attendance of their religious meetings, except one 
Friend, who dared not absent himself, but stood firm 
through all opposition. David Sands and Solomon 
Underhill paid a visit to this meeting, and laboured, 
with much affectionate fervency, to reclaim the dis- 
affected, and to reanimate the friends of truth to a 
faithful discharge of their religious duties. These 
labours of love were enforced by a committee of the 
yearly meeting who attended, and the strength and 
assistance thus afforded proved so effectual, that 
Friends resumed the attendance of their meetings, 
and were enabled to maintain the discipline over the 
heads of those disorderly persons. They afterwards 
set up a separate meeting, which however continued 
but a little while, when they became divided among 
themselves, and dwindled entirely away. 

About the thirty-second year of his age, he was 
married to Lydia Mott, an amiable and pious woman, 
and settled himself in the business of farming, but 
his mind being chiefly concerned about those thin 
which pertain to lifeand salvation, and the welfare 
of the religious society of which he was a member, 
he freely devoted himself to the service of his divine 
Master: being in good measure redeemed from the 
desire of laying up treasures on earth, he pursued 
business with becoming moderation, endeavouring 
to make his temporal affairs a secondary considera- 
tion. 

During the middle part of his life, he was a mem- 
ber of the meeting for sufferings in New York, in 
which, as well as other services of the Society, he 
was often usefully employed. His example in the 
due attendance of all our religious meetings, both for 
worship and discipline, was worthy of imitation ; 
never suffering his business to interfere with his rea- 
sonable duty, but cheerfully giving all up, in order 
to present himself before the Lord. When thus as- 
sembled with his brethren, his deportment was so- 
lemn and weighty, well becoming the occasion for 
which they had met, and showing that his mind was 
seriously engaged in the great duty of humbly wait- 
ing upon the Lord forthe renewal of spiritual strength. 

He took great delight in perusing the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and was well instructed in those divine precepts 
and holy doctrines which they contain. He always 
entertained a reverent esteem for these sacred records, 
and spent much of his time in reading them, and the 
writings of our primitive friends. His mind being 
earnestly engaged to seek for right instruction, he be- 
came well grounded in the belief of the truths of the 
Christian religion, which he frequently enforced up- 
on his auditory in his public testimonies, especially 
ofrecent time. His faith, however, did not consist 
in a mere historical belief of those saving truths 
which are there recorded, but having yielded to the 
sanctifying operation of the Holy Ghost, he was 
made an experimental witness of the benefits of sal- 
vation in and through Christ Jesus, as our Mediator 
and Atonement, and could say with the apostle,“ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of Life; that which we have seen and heard. 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us, and truly our fellowship is with the Fa- 
ther, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

During the last twenty years of his life, his labours 
were principally confined to his own meeting, and 
those in the vicinity, where he had frequent religious 
service. Within a few years past his mind became 
deeply exercised under an apprehension, that a spirit 
of unbelief in some of the essential doctrines of the 
Christian religion, was secretly spreading among the 
members of his own Quarterly Meeting. Although 
this subtle spirit made its insidious approaches under 
the specious guise of a high profession of spirituality 
in religion, and a sanctimonious exterior, yet he 
quickly detected it, and, with Christian boldness, la- 
boured to expose its deceit, and the dangerous conse- 
quences which it would inevitably produce. Unhap- 
pily many were deluded by it, some of whom became 
open advocates of unsound principles, boldly reject- 



























































Solomon Underhill was among the first to 


vitably follow from his principles; and he set 
himself, with the firmness and zeal of a faithful 
watchman, to oppose their propagation, and to 
warn his friends against adopting them. | He 


them, to the close of life; and when laid up- 


over the infirmities of nature, and enabled him 
to rejoice even in suffering, having an un- 
shaken evidence that he had not followed 
cunningly devised fables, but the eternal truth 
as it is in Jesus. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF SOLOMON UNDER- 
HILL. 


So_omon Unperuitt was born at Cedar Swamp, 
near Westbury, Long Island, the 30th day of the 
10th month, 1748. His parents, Amos and Elizabeth 
Underhill, respectable members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, were desirous of giving him as good 
an education as the schools in the neighbourhood af- 
forded; but both of them dying whilst he was young, 
he was left under the care of his elder brothers, who 
kept a distillery, in which he was put to labour. This 
occupation exposed him to many temptations, calcu- 
lated to alienate his mind from the path of piety and 
virtue; but through the condescending mercy of our 
blessed Redeemer, he was visited with the secret in- 
fluences of his Holy Spirit, whereby he was early 
convinced of the iniquity of the business, and became 
so deeply impressed with it, that he endeavoured to 
dissuade his brothers from continuing in the employ- 
ment. His uneasiness with it increased, until he be- 
lieved it right for him entirely to decline labouring 
in the distillery; and so scrupulous was he in rela- 
tion to it, that he was not easy to carry any article 
to those engaged therein. 

When about seventeen years of age, he was deeply 
exercised on account of his everlasting welfare; and 
after a time of close, inward conflict, was strengthen- 
ed to surrender himself to divine disposal, entering 
into solemn covenant with his heavenly Father, to 
serve Him in all his requirings. ‘Through the conti- 
nued extension of divine assistance, he was enabled 
to keep covenant with his God, and to yield more 
jentire dedication to the Lord’s will than he had hi- 
therto done. 

Having patiently submitted to the crucifying power 
of the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and endured 
those refining baptisms which are necessary to quali- 
fy for service in his church, he was called to the work 
of the ministry of the gospel, and his appearances in 
this line being acceptable to his friends, he was ac- 
knowledged as a minister in unity with the society. 

Believing it required of him to travel in the work of 
the ministry, he performed a religious visit to Friends 
in New England, in the year 1779, which act of dedi- 
cation to the Lord’s will, yielded him the reward of 
true peace. After this, he twice visited those parts, and 
by the accounts received from Friends there, his la- 
hours of love appear to have been satisfactory and 
edifying. In one of these visits, he accompanied Da- 
vid Sands, an eminent minister in the Society of 
Friends, and through the divine blessing their labours 
were made instrumental in reclaiming some persons 
who had been drawn from the right way. In one 
meeting, particularly, an individual who stood in the 
station of a minister, for want of greater watchful- 
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ing the truths of the gospel, and substituting for them 
the plausible but fallacious systems of human contriv- 
ance. 

He continued, however, to the end of his days, to 
maintain a firm and undaunted testimony against it, 
unmoved by all the persuasion and smooth professions 
of love, which were resorted to, in order to change 
his opinions. At the public meeting succeeding the 
quarterly meeting at Westbury,in the seventh month, 
1825, a person* addressed the audience at considera- 
ble length, on doctrinal subjects. After this discourse 
was concluded, an aged and worthy élder belonging 
to that quarterly meeting rose, and in a concise and 
respectful manner, informed the assembly that some of 
the sentiments delivered were not held or acknow- 
ledged by the Society of Friends. Solomon Under- 
hill, in a proper and becoming manner, also expressed 
a similar opinion. 

This simple expression of his sentiment was con- 
strued by some individuals into an offence, and he 
was accordingly arraigned before the monthly meet- 
ing. Having acted on the occasion, in conformity 
with what he conscientiously believed to be his reli- 
gious duty, and feeling the reward of peace for his 
obedience therein, he could not consent to make any 
acknowledgment of error, nor in any wise to retract 
what he had said. After continuing his case under 
care for eleven months, during all which period he 
was deprived of the privilege of sitting in meetings 
for discipline, it was finally dismissed trom the mi- 
nutes. At this time his health had greatly declined, 
which, with his age, and the infirmities consequent 
upon it, prevented him from ever attending a month- 
ly meeting afterwards. 


(To be continued.) 


and elders. It would have been contrary to 
the whole spirit and practice of our discipline 
to have entered upon the subject of such a con- 
ference before so mixed a company; and as 
those persons refused to withdraw, and as Elias 
showed no disposition to accede to a private 
interview, the elders left the house. 

Upon the following correspondence which 
ensued, I shall offer some remarks and illustra- 
tions in the next number. 


To Elias Hicks—Friends in Philadelphia having | 
for a considerable time past heard of thy holding and 
promulgating doctrines different from, and repugnant 
to those held by our religious society, it was cause of 
uneasiness and deep concern to them, as their sincere 
regard and engagement for the promotion of the 
cause of truth, made it very desirable that all the 
members of our religious society should move in true} 
harmony, under the leading and direction of our 
blessed Redeemer. Upon being informed of thy sen- | 
timents expressed by Joseph Whitall, “that Christ 


was not the Son of God, until after the baptism of} 
John, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, and that he 
was no more than a man; that the same power that 
made Christ a Christian must make us Christians ; 
and that the same power that saved him must save 
us;” many Friends were much affected therewith, and 
sometime afterwards, several Friends being together in 
the city on subjects relating to our religious society, 
they received an account from Ezra Comfort, of some 
of thy expressions in the public general meeting im- 
mediately succeeding the southern quarterly meet- 
ing, lately held in the state of Delaware, which was 
also confirmed by his companion, Isaiah Bell, “ that 
Jesus Christ was the first man who introduced the 
gospel dispensation. The Jews being under the out- 
ward and ceremonial law or dispensation, it was ne- 
cessary that there should be some outward miracles, 
as the healing the outward infirmities of the flesh, 
and raising the outward dead bodies, in order to in- 
troduce the gospel dispensation. He (Jesus) had 
no more power given him than man, for he was no| 
more than man, he had nothing to do with healing 
the soul, for that belongs to God only. Elisha also} 
had the same power to raise the dead ; that man, be- 
ing obedient to the Spirit of God in him, could arrive 
at as great, or a greater degree of righteousness, than 
Jesus Christ. That Jesus Christ thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God, neither do | think it rob- 
bery for a man to be equal with God: then endea- 
voured to show that by attending to that stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands, or the seed in 
man, it would make man equal with God, saying, for 
that stone in man was the entire God.” On hearing 
which, it appeared to Friends a subject of such great 
importance, and of such deep interest to the welfare 
of our religious society, as to require an early exten- 
sion of care, in order, that if any incorrect statement 
had been made, it should, as soon as possible, be rec- 
tified, or, if true, that thou might be possessed of the 
painful concern of Friends, and their sense and judg- 
ment thereon. Two of the elders accordingly waited 
on thee, on the evening of the day of thy arrival in 
the city, and although thou denied the statement, yet 
thy declining to meet these two elders,in company with 
those who made it, left the mind of Friends without 
relief ; one of the elders who had called on thee, re- 
peated his visit on the next day but one, and again 
requested thee to see the two elders and the Friends 
who made the above statements, which thou again 
declined. The elders from the different monthly 
meetings in the city were then convened, and re- 
quested an interview with thee, which thou also re- 
fused; yet next day consented to meet them, at 
a time and place of thy own fixing. But when they 
assembled, a mixed company being collected, the el- 
ders could not in this manner enter into a business 
which they considered of a nature not to be investi- 
gated in any other way than in a select private op- 
portunity. They therefore considered that meeting a 
clear indication of thy continuing to decline to meet 
the elders, as by them proposed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it appearing that thou art not willing 
to hear and disprove the charges brought against 
thee, we feel it a duty to declare, that we cannot 








* A separate article, explanatory of the circum- 
stances here alluded to, will appear in our next num- 
ber. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


THE ELDERS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
ELIAS HICKS. 


(Continued from page 96.) 


[ have related in a former paper the failure 
ofthe attempt to procure an interview between 
Elias Hicks and Ezra Comfort. One of the 
same friends called on him again on the 9th, 
and urged the propriety of the interview, with 
no better success than before. Elias Hicks 
had, in the mean time, preached at Pine street 
in the morning, and at Green street in the af- 
ternoon of the 8th. His sermons at both places 
were exceptionable, and marked by the pecu- 
liarity of his views. On the next day, the 
elders of the five meetings in the city were 
convened to deliberate on the course which it 
was proper to pursue in the discharge of their 
duty as officers of the church. They deputed 
two of their number to call on him, and re- 
quest that he would meet the elders, in a pri- 
vate interview, and allow them an opportunity 
of laying before him the serious charges which 
had been made against him, and the concern 
and exercise which had been occasioned by his 
public ministry. The request was refused by 
Elias; but on the next day, the 10th, one of 
his friends called on an elder, and informed 
him that Elias would meet them at Green street 
meeting house, on the 12th, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 
The elders agreed to meet him, and repaired 
to the place at the tifne appointed. They had 
received no intimation that any others were to 
be present than Elias and his companion, and 
were much surprised at finding a promiscuous 
assemblage of persons, among whom were 
inany not members of any meeting of ministers 
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have religious unity with thy conduct, nor with the 
doctrines thou art charged with promulgating 

Signed, Caleb Pierce, Samuel P. Griffitts, T 
Stewardson, Edward Randolph, Israel Maul, Ellis 
Yarnall, Richard Humphries, ‘Thomas Wistar, Leo- 
nard Snowden, Joseph Scattergood. 

12 month, 19th, 1822. : 

Elias Hicks’ Reply. 

To Caleb Pierce, and the other Friends—Having 

been charged by you of unsoundness of principle and 


| doctrine, founded on reports spread among the people 
jin an unfriendly manner, and contrary to the order 


of our discipline, by Joseph Whitall, as stated in a 
letter from you, dated the 19th instant; and as these 
are charges not literally true, being founded on his 
own forced and improper construction of my words, 
I deny them ; and as | do not consider myself amena- 
ble to him, or any other, for crimes laid to my charge, 
as being committed in the course of the sitting of our 
last yearly meeting,as not any of my fellow mem- 
bers of that meeting discovered or noticed any such 
things, which I presume not to be the case, as not an 


ndividual has mentioned any such thing to me, but 


contrary thereto, many of our most veluable Friends 
(who had heard some of these foul reports promul- 
gated by an individual of our city) acknowledged 
the great satisfaction they had with my services and 
exercise in the course of that meeting, and were fully 
convinced, that all those reports were false, and this 
view is fully confirmed by a certificate granted me 
by the monthly and quarterly meetings of which | 
am a member, in which they express their full unity 
with me, and which meetings were held a considera- 
ble time after our yearly meeting, in the course of 


| which Joseph Whitall has presumed to charge me 
with unsoundness, contrary to the sense of the year- 


ly, quarterly, and monthly meetings of which I am 
a member, and to whom only I hold myself amenable 
for all conduct transacted within their limits. The 
other charges against me made by Ezra Comfort, as 
expressed in your letter, are in thegeneral incorrect, 
as is proved by the annexed certificate, and moreover 
as E. Comfort has departed from gospel order in not 
mentioning his uneasiness to me when present with 
me, and when I could have appealed to Friends of 
that meeting to have justified me, therefore I con- 
sider E. Comfort to have acted disorderly and con- 
trary to discipline; and these are the reasons that 
induced me to refuse a compliance with your requi- 
sitions, as considering them arbitrary and contrary to 
the established order of our society. 
(Signed) 
Philadelphia, 12 mo. 21, 1822. 


FE. HICKS. 


Philadelphia, 1 mo. 4, 1823. 

To Elias Hicks—On the perusal of thy letter of 
the 21st of last month, it was not a little affecting to 
observe the same disposition still prevalent that 
avoided a select meeting with the elders, which 
meeting, consistently with the station we are placed 
in, and with the sense of duty impressive fpon us, 
we were engaged to propose and urge to thee as a 
means wherein the cause of uneasiness might have 
been investigated, the Friends who exhibited the com- 
plaint fully examined, and the whole business placed 
in a clear point of view. 

On a subject of such importance, the most explicit 
candour and ingenuousness, with a readiness to hear 
and give complete satisfaction, ought ever to be main- 
tained; this the gospel teaches, and the nature of the 
case imperiously demanded it. As to the certificate 
which accompanied thy letter, made several weeks 
after the circumstances occurred, it is in several re- 
spects not only vague and ambiguous, but in others 
(though in different terms) it corroborates the state- 
ment at first made. When we take a view of the 
whole subject, the doctrines and sentiments which 
have been promulgated by thee, though under some 
caution while in this city; and the opinions which 
thou expressed in an interview between Ezra Com- 
fort and thee on the 19th ult. we are fully and sor- 
rowfully confirmed in the conclusion that thou holds 
and art disseminating principles very different from 
those which are held and maintained by our religious 
society. 

As thou hast, on thy part, closed the door against 
the brotherly care and endeavours of the elders here 
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for thy benefit, and for the clearing our religious|so great a cloud of witnesses,” it is cause of| to which no person who es 


profession, this matter appears of such serious mag- 
nitude, so interesting to the peace, harmony, an¢ 


teemsour predecessors 


| painful feeling, that so many should have, at|to have been men of common honesty, would or 


well being of society, that we think it ought to vein this time of day, depa rted from the good old| could have recourse: | mean by accusing the 


the weighty attention of thy friends at home. 


| ways in which their fathers walked, should have} whole of the various writers who are quoted of 


Signed, Caleb Pierce, Samuel P. Griffitts, Thomas| rejected the very profession for which they en-| hypocrisy, andthe concealment of their real sen- 
Stewardson, Edward Randolph, Israel Maul, Ellis} dured the deepest sufferings; and have lightly| timents; I know that some individualsof the new 


Yarnall, Thomas Wistar, Leonard Snowden, Joseph 
Scattergood. | 
i 
i 
| 


* Being present when the foregoing letter was con- 
cluded on, | unite with the concern and care of my 
brethren, the elders of this city, that our religious So-| 
ciety might not be under the imputation of holding| 


doctrines which do not accord with the testimony of| the name of Quakers, is to be found in the de-| diction and dece 


the Holy Scriptures. Jonatuan Evans. 

tlk: 

FOR THE FRIEND. 

REVIEW 

Of “ An Exposition of the Faith of the Re-| 
ligious Society of Friends, commonly called} 
Quakers, in the Fundamental Doctrines cf the} 
Christian Religion; principally selected from| 
their Early Writings. By Thomas Evans. 
‘Speak thou the things which become sound) 
doctrine.’ Paul to Titus. Philadelphia, 1628. | 
Kimber and Sharpless, 10, south Fourth street, | 
and B. and T. Kite, 20, north Third street.”’ | 





It is a remarkable fact, that whilst our reli- 
gious Society has been calumniated and mis-| 
represented by open enemies, and treacherous! 
friends, to a degree scarcely paralleled in the 
history of the Christian church, no people have | 
been more frequent, candid, and earnest in 
their endeavours to promulgate and expose be-| 
fore the whole world their true faith and prin- 
ciples. 

In the early days of the Society, individual 
members, and the body in its associated capaci- 
ty, issued numerous declarations of their faith, 
setting forth in the clearest and most indubita- 
ble manner, the truly Christian and scriptural] 
nature of their profession. With an anxious 
desire that none should misunderstand, misre-! 
present, or calumniate their high and holy call-| 
ing, rarely was an opponent left to pass by un-| 
noticed or unreproved, or a degenerate brother | 
left withoyt proper warning and rebuke. Un-| 
wearied in their endeavours to hold forth their 
sacred profession in its unsullied brightness, | 
they patiently met and refuted again and again | 
the very same charges, preferred sometimes by | 


| 


one opponent, and sometimes by another; no-| 
thing was esteemed too malicious, too trivial. | 
or too harmless, to escape prompt and specific | 
notice, if it tended to mar, in the eyes of} 
beholders, the beauty and excellency of the 


truth as it was in Jesus. 


| esteemed that blessed Redeemer, who was the| school have not hesitated to charge even such 


- . . . | 7 
rock of their salvation, and the hope of their|men as Fox, Penn, and Barclay, who, at the 


glory. 


| peril of their lives, were upholding their con- 


One cause, perhaps, of the present state of} scientioys testimonies in the most minute par- 


affairs amongst those who have been called by 


plorable ignorance, which has prevailed, of the 
real doctrines and principles of the Christian 
religion,"as held by our primitive Friends. 
Although we believe that much of this iwno- 
rance has been wilful and voluntary, yet we 
have for a long time thought that our early doc- 
trinal writings have been too little known and 
read, and conceiving that this was, in some 
measure owing to their voluminous, and anti- 
quated, and controversial character, we have 
anxiously desired to see a compilation of the 
most clear and explicit declarations on funda- 
mental doctrines of the Society, which are to 
be found in the early writings of Friends. 
This desire has been fully satisfied by the 
excellent work whose title is affixed to the head 
We can safely say that it is the 
most comprehensive and best digested compen- 
dium of the fundamental principles of our reli- 


of this article. 


| ticulars, with casuistry, and even open contra- 
ption, on the awful subject of 
the Divine Being, and the Divine Saviour; yet 
| however unprincipled men, to further their own 
selfish views, would defile the character of their 
virtuous ancestors, even this subterfuge will 
not avail them, for the recorded faith of all the 
individuals, and of every declaration of the col- 
lected society, which are given in the volume 
under review, speak one and the same language. 

Hoping that the editor of the Friend will, 
| from time to time, avail himself of the copious 
means, which these extracts furnish, for illus- 
trating the doctrines of the Society, we shall 
confine ourselves to a review of the able and 
lucid preface which Thomas Evans has prefix- 
ed to his compilation. In doing so, we shall 
ask no apology for making lengthy quotations, 
as they will throw mach light on the early his- 
tory of the Society, in many highly important 
particulars. 


| 


gious Society, which we have ever seen. It 
contains the views of primitive Friends upon 
the great doctrines of the Three which bear , 
record in heaven, the divinity; atonement, and THE FRIEND. 


various offices of Christ, and the divine autho- | - 
rity and authenticity of the Holy Scriptures. SECOND MONTH, 9, 1828. 
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No single or isolated statement is given, Lp ne aan a nT Ae 2 cma 


(To be continued.) 














the author's patient research has extended) 
through the ponderous volumes of most of the 
primitive writers extant, who have treated of| 
these subjects, as well as a notice of all the de-| tl . liabl a 
clarations of faith made by the socicty at va-| ble a texture, and therefore too liable to injury 


Intimations have been frequently made to 
the editor and publisher, that the paper on 
which “ The Friend” is printed, is of too fria- 


rious periods in its collected capacity. 'The|from the friction to which it is necessarily ex- 
extracts we know to have been taken with the| posed in transmission by the mail, &c. They 
utmost care and fidelity, embracing the whole| are fully aware that this is the case, and think 
scope of the opinions of the various individuals | ; 


quoted, and may safely be relied upon, as being} , contract is about to be made with a paper 
authentic and complete. 


it but due to their subscribers to state, that 





T 1 se, then, t " . . 
Fo those, Shen “| maker, for a supply which is to be free from the 


whom many, and perhaps most of the original| |. : 
works are inaccessible, this volume will be inva-| fect complained - At to exppcted the paper 
luable; the whole spirit and essence of Quaker- will be ready for delivery and use very early 
ism, as relates to the most vital doctrines of the| in the spring. 

Christian religion being thus exhibited before 
them, and having received the sanction of the 


- | 
Hence it was that} 


By late arrivals at New York, it appears that 


our faithful predecessors, amidst all their la-| Meeting for sufferings, it possesses the charac-| the destruction of the Turkish fleet, at Nava- 
bours, travels, and imprisonments, published to| ter of an acknowledged and official treatise. 
the world such a large number of works. as we| If the great mass of evidence here submitted 
find were issued during the first 50 years after|does not prove incontrovertibly that our an-| "| . A aria w 
the foundation of the society. Itis really cause | cient friends were sincere believers in the divi- | divan at Constantinople, i stated, hae de- 
of rejoicing that we have ‘pre served to us so| tity and atonement of our blessed Lord, and | clared, that the three powers, Russia, France, 
many and various expositions of the principles also in the divine authority of the Scriptures,|and England, shall renounce all intervention, 
of the society from the pens of nearly all the| we shall never hope to witness the settlement} direct and indirect, in the affairs of Turkey and 
most distinguished and exemplary of its primi- of any question which depends on the « xhibi-| Greece, and required other terms, indicative 


tive members, as it enables us to ascertain what| “on of human testimony. ‘The quotations are of a lofty tone, as preliminary to an adjustment. 


rino, is likely to be attended with more serious 
results than some had anticipated. The grand 





it was that our forefathers professed, for what 
they suffered, and what the inheritance is that 
they have transmitted to us, and which it is 
our indispensable duty to maintain unsullied 
and unimpaired. 

Notwithstanding (to use the language of sa- 


so many and various in point of time, place, 
and circumstance, and yet so entirely concur- 
rent, that no sophistry can disguise their real 
meaning, and no ingenuity pervert their evi- 
|dent application. 

| ‘There is but one apparent chance of escaping 


The National Gazette expresses an opinion, 
that these statements concerning the spirit and 
purposes of the Porte, are to be doubted; later 
accounts, however, seem to confirm the intelli- 
gence. ‘Time will show, but the prospect looks 


. . } . . ° 
cred writ) “we are eneompassed about with| from their conclusive testimony; and that is one! gloomy. 
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